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“I am a military, not a political leader. As 
soon as the Germans have been cleared out of 
Italy, I am going to resign, take up my gun 
and continue to chase them. . . It would not 
be fair for one-third of the country to decide 
for the other two-thirds, which is unable to 
express itself because it is dominated by the 

Germans.” — Marshal PIE- 


TRO BADOGLIO, now 
serving as Premier of Italy. 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 











We have never carried a 
corch for the coal miners 
they have an ingenious me- 
shanical device which permiis 
them to carry their own.) 
Gut in all fairness it must be 
said that the miners’ case is 
by no means as black as their 
stock-in-trade. 

They are a hard lot, tnese 
miners. But theirs is a hard, 
hazardous occupation. They 
have twice before resumed 
work pending negotiations. 
It was not reasonable to ex- 
pect them to work indefinitely 
without a contract. 

The entire case has been 
badly bungled. Now it is set- 
tled on pretty much the basis 
every informed person antici- 
pated at the outset. The im- 
plications are perfectly clear 
and there’s no point in tem- 
porizing with the situation. 

We are in for an era of 
higher wages. The obvious 
concomitant is higher prices, 
tho these, as usual, will lag 
somewhat behind wage in- 
creases. 

Railroad workers will be 
the next big group in line. We 
anticipate that they will vote 
to strike, but both operating 
and non-operating workers 
will get their increases with- 
out drastic action. 

This will be a signal for all 
union leaders, both great and 
small, to strike (or threaten 


to strike) while the iron is: 


rosy red. 


Little Steel formula is now 
in the discard, regardless of 
what Administration spokes- 
men may try to imply on the 
contrary. Politically, the New 
Deal has lost great chunks 
of labor support. Whether 


these dissidents can be gar- 
nered by the major opposi- 
tion rests upon developments 
of the next doz months. 








prophesies... 


y PACIFIC: Reports (which even Tokio confirms) indicate 


that heavy British naval forces are mcving from the Med- 


i iterranean toward the Indian Ocean and Bay of Bengal. 
The long-anticipated campaign against Burma and the East 
Indies is about to get under way. It will combine air, sea 
and ground operations under Lord Mountbatten. We do not 


anticipate spectacular progress. It remains to be seen how 


greatly Japanese propaganda has influenced native groups. ‘ 





5 ae a COE LOE ae eT 


Democratic members of Congress 
up for re-election next yr will find 
no comfort in the wk’s election re- 
turns. Post-election statement of 
New Dealers that “the President 
was not an issue” in current con- 
tests isn’t entirely true. In Ky, Sen 
Barkley and associates campaigned 
for Democratic candidates on flat 
basis that an election of Republi- 
cans would be a “repudiation” of 
Pres Roosevelt and his policies. In 
N Y, the long-range political im- 
plications were clear. Yet voters 
strengthened the Republican hand 
by defeating Democratic candidate 
for Lt-Gov. In Detroit, the mayor- 
alty campaign was a clean-cut test 
of New Deal strength. Their can- 
didate, with CIO support, failed to 
come thru. 


Election returns indicate that the 
trend away from New Dealism, evi- 
dent a yr ago, has continued. ‘l'hey 
do not show, as Republicans jubi- 
lantly assert, that Pres Rooseveli 
cannot be elected for a 4th term. 
The President’s strength is ia- 
tensely personal. It rises above 
Party considerations. Whether he 
can be elected a yr hence, no man 
can say. If he can attain a personal 
triumph at the polls in ’44, can he 
carry New Deal Senators and Rep- 
resentatives with him to victory? 
That is decidedly doubtful. Yet, to 
coast in on Presidential coat-tails 
is admittedly the best chance these 
men have; indeed, in many in- 
stances, it is the only chance. 






Thus, the net of it is that the 43 
elections, instead of eliminating tne 
President as a candidate, put him 
under added pressure to run as the 
Savior of his Party. That Mr Roose- 
velt will be implored to make the 
race, by frantic Party leaders, can- 
not be doubted. Whether he will 
run is, of course, quite another 
matter. 


BACKWARD GLANCE: It was a 
yr ago this wk that fabulous Brit- 
ish Eighth broke thru Nazi lines at 
El Alamein. From that moment 
Allied fortunes have prospered. 
while Axis positions deteriorated. 
Nov 7 marked the anniversary of 
our historic landings in French N 
Africa. Thus, in one incredibly dar- 
ing conquest, Allied forces dashed 
forever the hope of a Nazi-Japanese 
union. The Axis, cleft by this blow, 
has since been broken beyond repair. 

No matter how long the course of 
war may run, history will record 
these 12 memorable months as the 
significant turning point, the period 
in which the pattern of future vic- 
tory was clearly laid. 

The Moscow Conference, renew- 
ing the accord of principal Allied 
forces, is a fitting climax of The 
Year That Will Not be Forgotten. 


BALKANS: Despite internal con- 
flicts, Yugoslavia makes progress 
against Nazis. We shall not be sur- 
prised to see Allied landing in Bal- 
kans before yr’s end. 


























Quite 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—-Charles Haddon Spurgeon 











“Germany will collapse quicker 
than one thinks.”—Dr Kurt Rey, 
Balkan expert for Frankfurter Zei- 
tung, who, last wk, fled from Sofia 
to Turkey. 


“ ” 


“No child is naturally bad. De- 
linguency is taught by adults.”— 
Judge Paut W ALEXANDER, pres, 
Nat'l Ass’n of Juvenile Judges. 


“ ” 


“I’ve lived thru 4 wars, and | aim 
to give this one the works. I want 
to see us win over them hyenas— 
the Germans and Japs.”—Aunt Liz- 
ZIE DEEVERS, of Sapulpa, Okla, who 
soon celebrates her 113th birthday. 


“ ” 


. “Yesterday’s enemy is today’s al- 
ly. I hope to God this statement 
never has to be written in reverse.” 
—Sen ARTHUR H VANDENBERG, otf 
Mich. 


“ ” 


“I am one who believes that col- 
laboration and co-operation between 
Britain and U S§ is the Ist neces- 
sity for peace. But collaboration 
does not require amalgamation.”— 
Former Pres HERBERT HOOVER. 


“ ” 


“The bomb-shattered House of 
Parliament should be rebuilt with 
its ancient oblong shape. A semi- 
circular chamber appeals to polit- 
ical theorists and enables every 
group to move around to the cen- 
ter, adopting various shades of pink 
as the weather changes. We 
shape our buildings, and afterwards 
cur buildings shape us.”—Prime 
Minister Winston CHURCHILL. 








“It didn’t seem like anything. I’d 
just come out of a commando mo- 
vie.”—Miss Mary BIsHEL, of Santa 
Monica, Calif, commenting on her 
encounter with a thug. (When the 
assailant grabbed her, she threw 
him on his back, kicked him in the 
face with her high heels, and walk- 
ed away leaving him groaning.) 


“Because of the shortness of day- 
light over most of the country at 
Christmas time, necessary consump- 
tion of electricity is at its peak.”— 
Bulletin from OWU, asking elimin- 
ation of lights on community 
Christmas trees; banning of all ex- 
terior lighted Holiday displays. 

“If labor and agriculture fight 
each other and their gov’t, there is 
no hope.”—V-Pres Henry A WAL- 
LACE, speaking at CIO convention. 


“ ” 


“The world wants to waltz again.” 
—Borts Morros, who, after many 
yrs in Hollywood, returns to the 
stage to produce The Waltz King. 

“ ” 

“The American people are tired 
of being kicked around. I hope we 
shall heed the warning given at 
the polls“.—Jas A FARLEY. 


“The consequences of the close 
solidarity established between the 
allied nations will be felt soon. The 
decisions will deal heavy blows to 
the plans of the Hitler strategists, 
where the principal hope is based 
on protracting the war.”—Pravda, 
Communist party organ in Moscow. 


“I am not and shall not become 
a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for President in °44.”— 
Gov Tuos E Dewey, of N Y in a 
post-election statement. 

ity ” 

“The light of the New Deal has 

flickered out.”—HarRISON E SPANG- 


LER, chairman, Republican Nat'l 
Committee. 

“ ” 
“First thing you know, they'll 


have us digging our own coal, and 
rabbits growing their own lettuce.” 
—TOMMY FTzGERALD, Louisville 
Courier-Journal, commenting prior 
to settlement of coal strike. 


“ec ” 


“When it (new B-29 heavy- 
armed bomber) enters combat, to- 
day’s long range will become me- 
dium range and today’s heavy 
bombers will consequently become 
light heavies. This battleship of the 
air is armored heavily with mul- 
tiple-gun and power turrets. It can 
fly at very high altitudes.”—Gen H 


H ARNOLD, commander Army air 
‘orces. ‘ 
(Ty ” 
“Returns... all point one way. 


The country is tired—very tired— 
of the present nat’l administration.” 
—WENDELL L WILLKIE, commenting 
on election returns. 
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The Missing Link 
WALTER LIPPMANN 


Next to knowing the whole story, 
there is nothing so useful as realiz- 
ing that you do not know it. The 
temptation is almost irresistible— 
as I can testify from a long profes- 
sional experience—to put together 
a story which seems to make sense, 
though, in fact, because the decid- 
ing data are missing, the story is 
not true. 

A very considerable part of the 
mischief and rumor that are brewed 
in Washington comes from not 
wishing to spoil a cocktail party by 
confessing to the inquiring lady 
that General Marshall has not con- 
sulted you about our war plans and 
that you do not receive carbon 
copies of the messages exchanged 
by Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt. 

It is important, therefore, to bear 
always in mind that at places like 
Casablanca, Quebec, and now Mos- 
cow, the main  pre-occupation of 
the responsible men concerned is 
with matters that they could not 
possibly disclose. They cannot dis- 
close their working estimates of the 
military situation, the timetable 
and the components of their mili- 
tary plans. Yet nothing else is 
fully intelligible without this knowl- 
edge. 

We must remember that there is 
almost always this vacuum in our 
information, and not yield to the 
temptation of substituting for the 
crucial military knowledge we lack 
a story based upon ideological and 
political theories which are a dime 
a dozen. ... 

Some one ought to invent a 
phrase, like wishful thinking, which 
describes thinking which tells the 
story of “Hamlet” without the story 
of the Prince of Denmark. — 
Abridged from Mr LIppMANN’s syn- 
dicated column, Today & Tomor- 
row. 


BOOKS—Bible 


The Bible is not only our best- 
seller, but is currently outstripping 
the combined production of Wen- 
dell Willkie’s One World, Walter 
Lippmann’s U_ S_ Foreign Policy, 
Eve Curie’s Journey Among War- 
riors, Harry Emerson  Fosdick’s 
On Being a Real Person, and Wm L 
White’s Queens Die Proudly—N Y 
Herald-Tribune. 


CHARACTER —Russian 


A troop of Nazi  parachutists, 
wearing Russian Army uniforms 
and speaking Russian asked a Rus- 
sian lad how to reach a village 
which was their objective. The boy 
told them, but when they arrived, 
the Nazis found themselves sur- 
rounded by Soviet guerrillas who 
captured them. 

“Tell me” a Nazi officer asked the 
boy, “how did you know we weren’t 
Russians?” 

“I followed you for three mi” the 
boy explained, “and I heard no 
singing—Leonarp Lyons, in his 
syndicated col. 


CHILDREN—Economics 


How much does it cost to rear 
a child? A _ recent estimate for 
middle-class American family, based 
on prices before the war, put it at 
$200 for prenatal and birth expense, 
and an average of $300 a yr for 20 
yrs, plus an added $800 a yr for 
fcur yrs, if college is part of the 
picture. Total outlay: $9500—F 
EMERSON ANDREWS, “What Price, 
Children?”, Atlantic, 11-’43. 


CIVILIANS—vs Army 


A soldier, dropping in at a 
lunchroom ordered hamburger with 
onion. Told it was meatless Tues- 
day he sighed deeply. “Gosh,” he 
said, “I’ve been in the Army so long 
that I’d forgotten there was a war 
on.”—Collier’s. 


COMMON MAN 


We have always believed in the 
common man—believed that the 
common man can become an un- 
common man. In the U S “the cen- 
tury of the common man” has been 
about three centuries long so far.— 
Ros’r P TrIsTRAM COFFIN, “What 
Kind of People Are We?", Ameri- 
can Mercury, 11-’43. 
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- IT’S AN 


- IDEAS 





At war’s end, a stock pile of 
about 100 billion dollars’ worth 
of everything will be owned by 
gov’t, and ready for sale at a 
nickel on the dollar. 

Before such a sale, folks inter- 
ested in the future of America 
should gang up and insist that 
every school and corrective in- 
stitution must have all needed 
machinery, tools and vocational 
educational equipment, free. 
Nat'l Educational Ass’n should 
go to work on it, now.—From a 
Bulletin of the Detroir Board or 
COMMERCE. 











COMPETITION 

God and two men make a uni- 
verse. He might have a hard time 
making it if His two men were my 
competitor and I.—York Trade 
Compositor, h m York Composi- 
tion Co. 


DEMOCRACY 


To a Pfc goes the immortal GI 
remark of the yr: 

Member of a band putting on a 
command performance at the White 
House, he shook hands with the 
Pres, said: 

“You sent me greetings some 
mo’s ago, when I was drafted. Now, 
I'd like to return’ them, sir.”— 
Rangefinder. 


EXAMPLE—to Youth 


The younger generation’s great 
mistake is that it has learned 
things too readily from the older.— 
N Y World-Telegram. 


FREEDOM 


Is it too much to hope that the 
four freedoms won’t be topped off 
by a fifth—freedom from incentive? 
—MarGaRET FisHpack, Liberty. 


HYPOCRACY 


“He prays on his knees on Sun- 
day—and on his neighbors the re- 
mainder of the wk.”—Definition of 
a hypocrite, given by a camp-meet- 
ing evangelist. 
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Take-Off for Tokio 
A good deal has been printed on the actual bombing of Jupanese ob- 
jectives, in our historic raid of April 18, 42 But perhaps the most dra- 
matic moment for all concerned was the actual take-off from the deck of 


the Hornet. 


Original plan was for the carrier to approach within 490 mi, 


the planes taking off on a schedule that would put them over their ob- 


jectives by night. 


However, the Hornet met a Jap patrol boat some 800 


mi from mainland. Though it was sunk within 3 min, there was fear the 


craft might have flashed warning signal. 


Thus it was decided to take 


off at once, raid by daylight, though extra distance cut gasoline margin 


dangerously. 


Here’s the take-off, described by Capt Tep W Lawson, in his book, 
“Thirty Seconds Over Tokio” (Random, $2). 


As Doolittle warmed his engines, 
we were to have a vivid demonstra- 
tion of how to get a 25,009 lb bomb- 
er off half the deck of a carrier. . . 
We watched him like hawks. If he 
couldn’t make it, we couldn’t. 

Doolittle picked up more speed, 
held his line. Just as the Hornet 
lifted itself on top of a wave, his 
plane took off—with yds to spare... 

I was seventh to go. On the line, 
now, my eyes glued to the man 
with the flag. I liked the way the 
engines sounded long before he did. 
There had been a moment, earlier, 
when I had an agonizing fear 
something was wrong with the left 
engine, but I had gotten it going. 

I thought of all the things that 
could go wrong. Our instructions 
were simple and to the point. If a 
motor quit or caught fire, if q tire 
went flat, if the right wing badly 
scraped the island, if the left wheel 
went over the edge, we were to get 
out quickly, help the Navy shove 
our $150,000 plane overboard. It 


must not be permitted to block traf- 
fic. There would be no other way 
to clear forward deck for the re- 
maining planes. 

After 30 blood-sweating seconds, 
the Navy man was satisfied. Our 
wheel blocks were jerked out, and 
when I released the brakes we 
quivered forward, the wind grabbing 
at the wings. We rambled danger- 
ously close to the edge, but I braked 
in time, got the left wheel back on 
the white line and picked up speed. 
The Hornet’s déck bucked wildly. 
A sheet of spray rushed back at us. 

I never felt the take-off. One 
moment the end of the Hornet’s 
flight deck was rushing at us 
alarmingly; the next split-second 
IT glanced down hurriedly at what 
had been a white line, and it was 
water. There was no drop, nor any 
surge into the air. I just went off 
at deck level and pulled out in 
front of the great ship that had 
done its best to plant us in Japan’s 
front yard. 








LABOR—Searcity 


Typical of the help situation 
these days is this ad, clipped from 
a metropolitan daily: “Wanted by 
a large insurance office—Office Boy. 
Must be from 38 to 50 years of ag>. 
Experience unnecessary. Mod2ra 
air-conditioned office. Friendly boss. 
Good salary and bonus every three 
weeks. Glamorous secretaries. Tea 
served daily. Soft cushions on all 
chairs. Ping Pong and billard tables 
in rest room. Free baseball passes. 
Cashier will allow employee to draw 
on his salary up to four years in 
advance. Telephone Blank 717-3251. 
Our associate general agent will 
drive over in his two-seater bike 
and pick you up for an interview.” 
—The R & R Magazine. 





A Russian Captain 
to his Wife 


.. . And when a new Sevasto- 
pol is built, come here, and 
somewhere on Cheronese, some- 
where near the sea, plant pop- 
pies. They grow here very well. 
And that will be my grave. 

It may be that you will make 
a mistake. Maybe it will not be 
me but another who lies there. 
It doesn’t matter. Someone else 
will think of her own and plant 
flowers above me. Nobody will be 
left out, for we shall lie close, and 
there will be no space to spare 
where we lie—Boris VoOITEKHOV, 
The Last Days of Sevastopol, 
(Knopf). 














Wet & Dry School, Amy Porter, 
Collier’s, 10-30-'43. 


If you saw an Anti-Saloon Leag- 


uer and a saloonkeeper, walking 
and talking together, you might 
well ask: Where am I? The answer: 
At the School of Alcoholic Studies 
at Yale. 

The school, established last June, 
is first new idea on aicohol problem 
in a long time. It does something 
ranters—both weit and dry—never 
thought of. Brings together per- 
sons of violently opposite opinions 
for dispassionate study of known 
facts about alcohol. 

“Our object is not to convert any- 
one to any point of view” says Prof 
E M Jellinek, school director. “We 
explore problems of alcohol for 
seriously interested persons.” In our 
Lab of Applied Physiology we have 
done much research on effects of 
alcohol. We know what it does to 
body and mind, but as to its place 
in relation to crime, poverty, other 
social ills, we could only guess.” 

School has two objectives: to re- 
place guesses with facts gathered 
by staff of researchers, and to dis- 
seminate those facts in annual 6 
wks course for persons trying to 
solve alcohol problems in _ their 
own communities. 


Among 79 students at Ist session, 
were perhaps a doz extreme drys, 
half-a-doz persons connected with 
the liquor industry; the remainder 
from legal, educational and social 
service fields. 


“We present facts” says Dr Jel- 
linek. “Students can use them as 
they see fit. Most facts can be used 
to argue wet or dry.” 

Interviews with students con- 
firmed the professor’s words. “All 
I’ve heard” said a “dry” “makes me 
sure prohibition must return.” 

“And all I’ve heard” said a sociol- 
ogist “makes me doubly sure alco- 
hol in moderation is a pleasant so- 
cial lubricant.” 
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News of the New 





MEDICINE: Naval Medical Re- 
search, Bethesda, Md, announced 
last wk a newly developed cream 
which gives almost 100% protec- 
tion against flash burns up to 1000 
degrees centigrade. Tested on vol- 
unteer WACs of armored command 
at Ft Knox, Ky, product is expected 
to be particularly important to tank 
force, where one-third of casualties 
result from flash, powder or gaso- 
line burns. 

Despite “deep fermentation pro- 
cess” which, it is announced, will 
greatly increase production of pen- 
icillin, newest of “miracle” drugs, 
there will be very iittle available ior 
civilians until war’s end. New uses 
in armed forces are being developed 
more rapidly than laboratories can 
increase their production, even with 
improved vechniques. 


PLASTICS: A new glass fiber-re- 
inforced plastic with 10 times im- 
pact resistance of ordinary plastics 
was demonstrated at meeting of 
American Inst of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers last wk. New 
product has tensile strength of 80,- 
000 lbs per sq inch. Impact resist- 
ance of more than 20 ft lbs, as 
against 2 ft lbs for ordinary plastic. 
Can be molded into aircraft struc- 
tural parts with low pressures, 
without use of expensive molds. 
Can be machined, and has dimen- 
sional strength of metal. 


“ ” 


PRODUCTS: There have been, re- 
cently, some very interesting de- 
velopments with resins. We have 
described process of mixing a new 
resin with road materials to make 
highway svirtually impregnable. 
Now, it’s reported that by impreg- 
nating wood with resin- forming 
chemicals, and producing resin 
within the wood, wood may be so 
altered that it can be substituted 
for steel in some textile mach’y 
parts. Wood is thus virtually en- 
dowed with properties of plastic, 
with added strength and durability. 
Experiments conducted by Du Pont 
and described at Lbr Salesmen’s 
Ass’n meeting in Phila. 





Little Laughs 

Mayor of Springfield, Mass is 
still trying to explain that typo- 
graphical slip-up in qa proclama- 
tion asking women to join the 
WAC in order to “relieve many 
able young soldiers for more ac- 
tive cuties.” 


“ ” 


When a 10-yr-old referred to 
“incinerator” bombs, his mother 
corrected him. “They’re incen- 
diaries, son” she said. “Aw, 
heck,” said her offspring, “we 
kids call ‘em incinerator bombs 
‘cause they burn up the axis 
trash.” 


“ ” 


When the Presbyterian church 
of Turrell, Tex scheduled a 
chicken dinner, Rev Chas B Har- 
ris, the pastor, concluded his in- 
vitation: “Come for a wing and 
a prayer.” 











MARRIED LIFE 

It is a rare husband and wife who 
spend an hr talking about non- 
utilitarian things. He has his busi- 
ness, she her “cultural interests”. . 
Since some form of community so- 
cial life must be maintained. . . the 
dilemma is solved by playing cards 
with friends—Davi L Coun, Love 
In America (‘Simon & Schuster). 


“ ” 


If his wife didn’t remind him of 
it every day, a man would never 
know that he had ceased loving 
her.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


MONEY 

A fool and his money may soon 
part—but they were lucky to get 
together in the first place—Bank- 
ing. 


NOMENCLATURE 

Twenty-one military decorations 
have been won by crew members of 
the Flying Fortress’ christened 
Wabbit Twacks.—Counter points, 
h m World Book Co. 


POSTWAR—Planning 

Let us hope the post-war plan- 
ners won’t forget to include among 
their plans one for giving the al- 
phabet back to the children —ANNa 
Cartson McPherson (Kan) Repub- 
lican, 


Confidentially 


thru a 
Megaphone 


Ne 


As we've consistently forecast, in 
larger centers, liquor is becoming 
extremely scarce, often unobtain- 
able thru usual retail outlets. 
There’s good deal of informal 
price-hiking above OPA ceilings. 
Some bootlegging develops. Thus 
far synthetics and moonshine have 
not been big factor; may be ltd 
because of ingredient shortages. No 
shortage of bar goods, but this will 
develop at holiday time. Situation 
can get out of hand. Largest 
liquor-consuming group now has 
money and willingness to pay fan- 
tastic prices. One observable trend: 
amalgamation. (Seagram last wk 
took over Frankfort, largest of in- 
dependents.) Post-war liquor pro- 
duction will be in fewer, more pow- 
erful hands. May prove a good 
move for temperance and regula- 
tion. 


So serious is juvenile delinquency, 
no propaganda channel is being 
neglected to reach parents or influ- 
ence youth directly. Gus Edson, 
creator of “The Gumps” is launch- 
ing campaign in his comic strip, 
with young Chester Gump depu- 
tized by Mayor as an _ honorary 
deputy to lead kids away from 
crime channels. Other comics and 
radio serials will follow. Situation 
is truly appalling—America’s sic 
head-ache now and for long time to 
come. 


Several municipal sewage-treat- 
ment plants are finding mkt for 
sludge with victory gardeners, small 
truck farmers. Delivered at a price 
which yields a small profit, sludge 
is great aid to food growers, who 
face shortage of nitrogen fertilizers. 


One Christmas item most fre- 
quently requested by servicemen 
(sailors, especially) is firearms. But 
they can’t be sent without written 
request from the man, ok’d by com- 
manding officer. Hundreds of .38 
and .45-caliber guns, shipped with- 
out permits, won’t be delivered. 
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PREJUDICE 


A man recently went into one of 
Washington’s swankiest delicatessen 
stores and asked a clerk if he had 
any fresh eggs. 

“Are you a Republican?” asked 
the clerk. 

“What 
make?” 

“Well” said the clerk, pointing to 
a container of eggs, “these are fresh, 
but they come from the farm of 
Sec’y Ickes. When’ Republicans 
learn that they won’t buy them.’”— 
WaLKER S BueLt & STEFFAN AN- 
DREWS, Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


difference does that 





Nothing contributes so much 


to living as a knowledge of 
beauty and a love of it. Beauty 
of color; beauty of movement; 
beauty of line; beauty of sound. 
Don’t be ashamed to delight in 
colors; don’t think you are “soft” 
because music “gets you.” On 
the contrary, it is the apprecia- 
tion of such things that takes 
you almost half way to the 
knowledge of how to  live— 
GROVER C ORTH. 











SPEECH—Speaking 


The only reason I make public ap- 
pearances is because various groups 
arrange their programs so far in 
advance. I'll promise to do any- 
thing if the time is six mo’s off.— 
WARNER E SALLMan, the well-known 
religious artist. 


STRATEGY~— Japanese 


Another favorite Japanese trick is 
to capture a wounded man and 
place him near a trail or perimeter 
and then cover him with machine- 
gun fire. They will torture him 
until he screams for help. But it is 
absolute suicide to send in help 
for him.—From an anonymous re- 
port printed in Intelligence Bulle- 
tin of the War Dep't. 


“What’ll We Call it?” 

Certain brass hats have indicated 
displeasure over christening Gov’t 
property. Several fields have issued 
orders to scrub off all names from 
airplanes—dignified as well as rib- 
ald. But most individual field com- 
manders continue to let the boys 
name their ships whatever they 
please. 


Nobody is ever going to make the 
practice unpopular. Any story of 
an aerial mission is spiced by men- 
tion of the ship’s eccentric, endear- 
ing or embarrassing name. There 
is deep and homely superstition in 
some names, a religious fervor in 
others. There have been instances 
when a striking prescience attended 
the naming of a ship, as in the case 
of the Tokio raider “Ruptured 
Duck” with crutches crossboned. 
Lawson finished up on crutches and 
one leg. Several fortresses named 
“Eight Ball” have come to an end 
behind same. One named “Old 
Shillelagh” crashed off the coast of 
Treland. 

The ill-starred Fortress “Delta 
Rebel,” named by Capt. George P. 
Birdsong, Jr., of Clarksdale, Miss., 
carried on its snout the painting of 
a Confederate colonel. All ten 
members of the original crew were 
Southerners. One morning a 
Northern boy had to be substituted 
for an ailing Southerner. Now it 
was the practice of these below-the- 
Mason-Dixon-Line boys to salute 
the old colonel before getting into 
the Fortress. The Yankee laugh- 
ingly refused to do so. The ship 
was shot down, and now that field 





has a Fortress named “Rebel’s Re- 
venge.” 

Capt. Clark Gable completed his 
tour of missions here in the “Ain’t 
It Gruesome.” The Fortress “Blood, 
Guts and Rust,” was lightheartedly 
named by its navigator, Lt. Mel 
Breckenridge, Pond Creek, Okla., in 
honor of what he’d probably face. 


“Flak Happy,” “Nine Yanks and 
a Jerk,” “Mason’s Morons” and 
“Souse Family II” have a certain 
abnegation of all self-glory. One 
Fortress is named “FFFF” (4-F) 
because it is chronically in bad 
shape. 

Rhyming names_ are 
“Rodger the Lodger,” “Fritz Blitz,” 
“Double Trouble,” “Fightin-Bitin,” 
“Hell’s Belles,” “Superstitious Aloy- 
sius,” etc. One ship from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s arsenal of democ- 
racy is badly named “Republican 
Party.” “Homesick Angel” and 
“Round Trip Ticket,” express a 
quiet yearning for completed mis- 
sions. 

Some of our bombers are begin- 
ning to look like those old college 
boy Model T’s that used to have a 
multitude of names and wisecracks 
written all over the cut-down 
bodies. The Fortress boys especial- 
ly like to tattoo their girls’ names 
on the ship’s skin nearest to their 
gun posts. 

A good percentage of the planes 
have become airborne versions of 
Esquire what with bare young 
ladies painted on the out sides of 
the pilots’ compartments. The 
eighth Air Force’s makeshift art- 
ists are all of the Rubens school.— 


Abridged from an INS dispatch. 


legion: 








VISION 


During a recent blackout a small 
boy ventured into his front yard, 
and called excitedly to his mother: 
“Come out and look up! The sky is 
full of stars. They haven’t put 
them out!” 

The lad’s remark ought to make 
grown-ups thankful that no black- 
out can dim the stars—Joun H 
HOLLAND, Progressive Farmer. 


WAR BONDS-Sale 


Should war bonds be bought by 
bribery? Must a tin prize be put 
in every box—like Cracker-jack— 
when our country is in peril? Must 
a souvenir, autograph, floor lamp, 
theatre ticket or movie star’s kiss 
be presented to every patriot who 
is willing to plant seventy-five dol- 
lars and reap a cool hundred?— 
HarvEY CAMPBELL, The Detroiter. 
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The Strategy of 
Pericles 
PLUTARCH 





Piutarcu, like Boswell, of a later 
day, was a biographer who, himself, 
lacked the fortune of finding a bi- 
ographer. His works speak volubly 
of other men, but he has nothing 
to say of himself. We know that 
he was born in a small community 
in Greece, somewhere between 46 
and 51 A D, of good family. That he 
was married we know, because of 
a tender letter of consolation which 
he wrote his wife on the death of 
their daughter. He had four sons, 
to two of whom he dedicated onz2 
of his works. His death occurred 
sometime between 120 and 130 A D. 

In his Parallel Lives of Famous 
Greeks and Romans, Plutarch de- 
vised the ingenious idea of setting 
side by side a Greek and a Roman, 
each eminent in a _ comparable 
field. .He was among the earliest 
to use anecdota effectively, and his 
writings abound with ilustrative 
stories. Many of these bits, such as 
this one from the Life of Pericles, 
are applicable to our present 
troubled times. 





Pericles got 150 galleys ready, and 
having embarked many tried sol- 
diers, both foot and horse, was 
about to sail out, giving great hope 
to his citizens, and no less alarm to 
his enemies, upon the sight of so 
great a force. 

And now the vessels, having 
their complement of men, and Per- 
icles being gone aboard his own 
galley, it happened that the sun 
was eclipsed, and it grew dark on 
a sudden, to the affright of all, for 
this was looked upon as ominous. 

Pericles, therefore, perceiving the 
steersman seized with fear and at a 
loss what to do, took his cloak and 
held it up before the man’s face, 
and, screening him with it so that 
he could not see, asked him whether 
he imagined there was any great 
hurt in this, and he answering No. 
“Why” said Pericles “and what 
does that differ from this, only that 
what has caused that darkness 
there, is something greater than a 
cloak?” 


(s00d Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


The phone rang recently in the 
press room at the White House. A 
reporter, who picked up the re- 
ceiver, heard a Negro voice say, 
“Hello—this Doctah Brown?” 

“No” ans’d the reporter, “this is 
the White House.” 

“O—oh!” There was an awed 
silence. And then: “Pahdon me, 
wrong numbah, Mistah President!” 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Sgt Pau. VIANO 


A group of soldiers were re- 
lating their experiences on 
Guadalcanal, each trying to 
outdo the others in expressing 
his early fears. 

“The way I dug my foxhole” 
said one, “was something to see. 
Each time a shell burst, I dug 
deeper and deeper into that 
hole. Finally, I heard a voice 
above me. It was my lieuten- 
ant yelling down: 

“*Thompson, Thompson! If 
you dig two inches deeper, I 
am going to charge you with 
desertion!’ "—Coronet. 








“Mary, how did you come to 
break that vase?” 

“Well, mum” said the newly- 
engaged maid, “I was accidentally 
dusting. . .” 

In front of a hotel in a southern 
city, an old colored man tipped his 
hat to a uniformed man and said, 
“Mawnin’, Sa’gent.” 

The officer glared and said: “I’m 
not a sergeant; I’m a major.” 

The old darky clucked commis- 
eratingly. “ ‘Scuse me, Majah. An’ 
I sho hopes you gits t’ be a sa’gent 
some time.”—The Howard Way, h m 
Howard Bros Mfg Co. 


Another cub reporter came in for 
his share of literary fame when he 
described a ship’s launching as fol- 
lows: 

“Completing an impressive cere- 
mony, the lovely daughter of the 
founder smashed a bottle of cham- 
pagne over her stern as she slid 
gracefully down the ways.”—Ora/ 
Hygiene. 


“ ” 


Young Oswald, who had just en- 
countered the euphemistic theory 
that man is made of dust, came to 
his mother with a handful of col- 
lected debris: 

“Mom” he said, “I wonder who 
this guy is I found under your bed.” 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Speaking of dehydration, how’s 
about drying up some of our 
more voluable politicians?— 

Phoenix Flame. 


We still think the Italians 
would have done better if they 
had stuck to grand opera—L «& 
N Mag. 

“« 

Hitler, who once said there 
was no room in Europe for a 
war, is beginning to feel crowded. 
—Toledo Blade. 

“ ” 

If a sweater is too big for you, 
look out for the machines. It 
you’re too big for the sweater, 
look out for the men!—Counsel 
to women workers, in Kreolite 
News. 











“In times of trial” said the 
preacher, “what brings us_ the 
greatest comfort?” 

And from the back row an an- 
swering voice: “An acquittal!” 





